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Status Research 


The November issue of The Teach- 
ers College Journal is devoted to 
educational research—research con- 
ducted by faculty members and_re- 
search completed by graduate stu- 
dents as a partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Master's degree. 
The importance of 
research in any field 
of endeavor cannol 
be denied. The solu- 
tion to many prob- 
lems and the basis 
for many innovations 


evolves directly from 


research. 
The status of re- 
search in colleges 


and universities has 
undergone drastic 
changes in recent 
years. Formerly, 
practically all insti- 


of higher 


learning required graduate students 


tutions 


to complete an intensive and exhaus- 
tive research in order to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree. Now, however, many 
colleges have removed this require- 
ment for the Master's degree, and a 
few universities have followed a sim- 
ilar procedure with regard to the 
doctorate degree. 

The theory behind the new practice 
has many sound fundamentals. The 
thesis writer in many cases is not qual - 
ifiea to conduct the research because of 
lack of experience and training. Many 
times the product is the meager re- 


sult of a half-hearted effort chiefly 
because the problem at hand was not 
vital to the researcher. Frequently the 
topic is assigned to the student rather 
than being chosen voluntarily by him. 
lt is also felt by many educators that 
additional practical course work is 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 


of more value to the classroom teach- 
er than countless hours devoted to a 
single research project’ which, per- 
haps, is of no tangible value to the 
student. 

However, the place of research and 
its tmportance in the field of educa- 
tion should not be neglected. Re- 
search still continues to have a siq- 
nificant status in graduate schools 
even though students are not conduc- 
ting research because of mandatory 
regulations. A recent study revealed 
that a vast majorily of school admin- 


istrators feel that teachers should 


know the fundamentals of research. 
These fundamentals should include 


methods of 


gathering data, and a knowledge con- 


methods of research, 
cerning treatment, analysis, and in 
lerpretation of data. When the teach- 
er meets a practical school problem, 


he would 


able to solve it in 


then be 
his own particular 


situation while the 


solution is vital to 
him. 
Ed ucators should 


also be instilled with 
the value of research 
done by others. Re- 
search is only as 
good as the use 
made of it. Teachers 
should have a desire 
and be willing to 
profit by experience 
of others. So many 
local problems have been answered 
merely by an analysis of similar prob- 
lems elsewhere which have been stud- 
ied scientifically and reported in re 
search periodicals. Educators need to 
be constantly on the outlook for such 
reports and have a basic knowledge 
as to where to find the research ap- 
plicable to the local situation. 
Thus the institutions of higher 
learning cannol afford to neglect this 
very important area—educational re 
search. Research rates and should 
continue to rate a_ significant place 


in the graduate curriculum. 


W. Harpaway 


Editor 
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Beginners 


Mary Olga Peters 


Associate Professor of French 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten on the influence of the Army 
Program on colleges and universities 
throughout the entire nation. The 
publicity given to this method has 
allracted the atten- 
lion and has stirred 
* the interest of edu- 
calors and public 
alike on the teach- 
ing of foreign lang- 
uages. Experiments 
have been carried 
on, some elaborate. 
involving several 


institutions of high- 


er learning, others, 
simpler experiments, types ol intensive 
language courses, which might be in- 
corporated, if successful, in a lang- 
uage department according to re- 
sources and possibilities. The A:S. 
T.P. has awakened the teacher re- 
gardless of his method of teaching 
and propagandized the aural-oral ap- 
proach. It has brought to conviction 
that a “speaking method” of some 
sort is the most effective initial ap- 
proach in language teaching even if 
the ability to read is the ultimate 
purpose established. Of course, to 
many teachers of modern languages 
the Army Method is not new. For 
the past twenty-five years the well- 
known “Cleveland Plan” has been 
most successful in the Cleveland 
schools. Dr. de Sauze, author of this 
plan, believes that even the reading 
objective is more securely reached 
through the aural-oral approach. 


The advantages of the Army Pro- 
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Gram were: selectivity ol students, 
concentration on one language and 
area to the exclusion of all other 
subjects, small groups of ten to 
twelve students, number of weekly 
contact hours ranging from fourteen 
to seventeen. For obvious reasons, 
this plan would not lend itself readily 
lor use in our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
was one of the many colleges to in- 
clude a two-hour section in Beginners 
French since 1946. In the fall of 
1048, since two sections in Beginners 
French were scheduled. (one. a two- 
hour class including a laboratory 
period, the second, a regular one-hour 
class), it was suggested that an experi- 
ment could be conducted between the 
two classes. Both sections met four 
days per week and the aural-oral ap- 
proach was used in both. 

Fifteen students had enrolled in 
the two-hour class, which will be 
called Group A, and seventeen in 
the one-hour class or Group B. The 
average percentile score on the psv- 
chological examination of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education was 53.2 
for Group A and 58.4 for Group B. 
The difference of averages between 
the two groups is 3.2 percentiles. 

Cours Pratique de Francais pour 
Commencants by Dr. E. B. de Sauze 
was used in both sections which were 
in charge of the regular college in- 
structor. The laboratory period was 
conducted by a native informant, who 
had been awarded an assistantship 


in the college. 


The de Sauze tests, consisting. of 
three parts, Vocabulary, Grammar, 
and Comprehension, covering les. 
sons 1-10, were given to both sections, 
The difference in averages for the 
Vocabulary Test was .4 points in fay. 
or of Group A, and for Comprehen. 
sion .3 points for the same group, 
while Group B had an advantage of 
2.8 points in Grammar over Group 
A. A class test based mainly On sen- 


tences to be translated from English | 


into French showed a difference in 
average of 3.3 points in favor of 
Group B. On the total score Group 
B exceeded by 2.3 points in the de 
Sauze test. 

In the ensuing tests on lessons 1-13 
Group A excelled by 1.0 points in 
(Grammar while Group B excelled , 
point in Vocabulary and .8 point in 
Comprehension. Group A. exceeded 
hy 1 on the total score. 


The final class test at the end of 
the twelve-week period, based on the 
material covered, showed a difference 
of 6.7 in favor of Group B. 

In the oral test, which included 
reading and comprehension, Group 
B exceeded by 3.0 in reading and 222 
in comprehension. 

In summarizing, Group A excelled: 

|. In the first class examination by 
5.3. 

2. In the second series of the de 
Sauze tests by .1. Group B excelled: 

In the first series of the de Sauze 
tests by 2.3, in the final written exam. 
ination by 6.7, in reading by 3.0 and 
in oral comprehension by 2.2. Group 
B excelled Group A by 10.8 on the 
total test battery. 

In an effort to determine the value 
of the laboratory period a question- 
naire was given to the students. The 
majority of Group A thought that 
the two-hour class was a decided ad. 
vantage, that it improved comprehen: 
sion, vocabulary, knowledge of gram- 
mar, made preparation easier while 
the majority indicated that it did not 
improve their usage of the language. 

The following suggestions were 
made: 

1. Laboratory period should follow 
regular class period. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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timer J. Clark 


Assistant Professor. Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The investigation discussed in this 
paper is parl of a larger study con- 
ducted by the writer’ with the objec- 
tive of determining the relationship 
between the personality traits of ele- 
mentary school teachers and_ their 
evaluation of objectionable pupil be 
havior. | he first phase in the large: 
study was to evaluate the personality 
traits of a representative sampling of 
elementary school teachers. with the 
specific purpose of determining how 
they compared with the so-called 
normal population in each trait. The 
investigation was conducted in the 
Flint, Michigan, public schools dur- 
ing the spring of 19048. 

NATURE OF STUDY 

Review of literature. Several in- 
vestigators have attempted to measure 
the personal, ty traits of teachers, but 
lor the purpose of the larger study 
indicated above, their lindings have 
been so inconclusive that they are oO} 


minimum value. Peck? used the 


*This paper was presented at the 
Third Session of the Ninth Annua! 
Meeting of the National Council on 
Measurements l'sed in’ Education. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1, 
1950. It appears in this publication 
with permission of the secretary ol 
that organization. 

‘Elmer J. Clark. The Determination 
of the Relationship Between the Per 
sonality Traits of Teachers and Their 
Evaluaticn of Objectionah!ec Pupil 
ehavior, Doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1948. 

“Leigh Peck, “A Study of the Adjust- 
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Thurstone Personality Schedule to 
ascertain the adjustment difficulties 
ol a group of one hundred women 
teachers. He concluded that women 
teachers were not as well adjusted 
as women students, nor as well ad- 
justed as men teachers. Olson and 
Wilkinson® 


student-teacher personality by mak- 


attempted to measure 
ing time sampling records of the re- 
sponses of those teachers to a constant 
croup ol children. This investigation 
Was more concerned with verbal and 
sestural responses than with person- 
ality traits. Broxson’ administered 
ihe Bell Adjustment Inventory and 
concluded that a large percentage of 
icachers were maladjusted emotional- 
ly, socially, or with reference to home 
and file relationships. Blair’ utilized 
the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test 


ment Dilficulties of a Group of 
Women Teachers.” Journal of Edu 
cational Psychology, 27: 401-416, 
September, 1936. 7 


‘\WVillard C. Olson and Muriel M. 
\Vilkinson, “Teacher Personality as 
Revealed by the Amount and Kind 
of Verbal Direction Used in Behav- 
for Control,” Educational Adminis- 
‘ration and Supervision, 24: 81-93, 
February, 1938. 


‘John A. Broxson, “Problem Teach- 
ers, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 29: 177-182, March, 
1945. | 

*Glenn M. Blair. “Personality Ad- 
justment of Teachers as Measured by 
the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test. ’ 
Journal cf Educational Research, 39: 
652-637, May, 1946. 


and concluded that experienced teach 
ers were significantly more malad- 
justed than prospective teachers. The 
reader will note that none of these 
studies was specilically concerned 
with the comparative mental health 
status of teachers, an essential cri- 
terion of the present investigation. 
Criteria for the selection of a per- 
sonality instrument. One of the most 
crucial decisions to be made by the 
author while proceeding with this 
study involved the selection of a per- 
sonality inventory. It was realized 
that personality is a relatively intang- 
ble quantity and _ that existing per- 
sonality devices are far from pertect. 
In making the final selection of a 
personality instrument for use in the 
present investigation, the writer care- 
fully considered the possibility of em. 
ploying projective devices, as well as 
four paper-pencil tests of personality. 
The latter included the Guilford- 
Martin Personality Inventories, the 
the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale, and 


Cornell Service Index, 


the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. The Guilford-Martin 
Inventories were selected for use in 
the present study because: (1) sta- 
tistical studies have proven them to 
be among the most reliable and valid 
personality instruments now avail- 
able; (2) the requirements of this 
study necessitated the use of instru- 
ments which would measure person- - 
ality traits rather than differentiate 
normal individuals from abnormal: 
(3) 
lo any member of the American Psy- 
chological Association: and (4) the 


responses can be machine scored. 


these inventories are available 


Description of subjects. Two hun- 
dred of the 460 elementary school 
teachers of Flint, Michigan, were sc- 
lected of a random sampling to take 
part in the investigation. Of the two 
hundred teachers selected, 181 actual- 
ly completed the personality inven- 
tories. The average age ol the re- 
spondents was forty-three years. 
Slightly more than half of the sub- 
jects were married, but less than one- 
third had children. The teaching as- 
signments of the respondents were 
divided almost evenly between the 
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first six grades, a majority taught 
thirty to thirty-nine pupils for six 
hours a day, and their teaching ex- 
perience averaged eighteen years. 

Collection, tabulation, and analy- 
sis of data. The investigator met per- 
sonally with the respondents in their 
various schools in order to give them 
detailed written and oral instructions 
concerning the completion ol inven- 
tories. All data were kept strictly 
anonymous. The 
Guilford - Martin 
machine scored, 
thus 
punched cards. 

In order that the personality in- 


response to the 
Inventories were 
and the raw scores 
recorded on 


obtained were 


ventory responses might be viewed in 
their totality, means and_ standard 
deviations were computed for each 
of the personality traits. A formula 
devised by Peters and Van Voorhis," 
which involves the determination of 
means from guessed means, was ut- 
ilized for this Another 
formula, suggested by the same auth- 


operation. 


ors,’ was utilized for the computation 
of standard deviations. Both of these 
formulas were selected because they 
can be adapted easily to Hollerith 
machine computation. The signili- 
cance of the dillferences between the 
means thus obtained and the norms 
established for the Guilford-Martin 
inventories was tested by the critical 
ratio on t. A formula suggested hy 
Garrett® was employed for this pro- 
cedure. 
SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 

The findings of the present investi- 
gation are presented in Table I. These 
data indicate the significance of the 
differences between the means of 
scores obtained by the respondents on 
the Guilford-Martin scales and the 
norms established for those scales. 


®Charles C. Peters and Walter R. 
Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures 
and Their Mathematical Bases, p. 47. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940. 

‘Ibid... p. 72. formula 28a. 

‘Henry FE. Garrett, Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education, p. 198, form- 
ula 29. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1947. 
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The reader will note that the respond- 
ents scored signilicantly above the 
norm for the objectivity, agreeable- 
ness, and cooperativeness traits, thus 
indicating a tendency toward good 
health. The 
scores significantly below the norm 


mental subjects had 
lor the thinking introversion-extraver- 
sion, depression, and cycloid disposi- 
tion traits, but the reader should keep 
in mind that low scores for these traits 
are more indicative of good mental 
health than are high scores. The re- 
spondents were also significantly be- 
low the norm for the general activity, 
ascendance - submission, and mascu- 
linity-femininity traits. Guilford and 
Martin have pointed out that about 
02 percent of the females in the norm 
group scored below the mean; thus 
since 13 percent of the respondents 
scored above the mean of this trait. 
the results of this t test should be 
Since the 1 
introversion- 


somewhat discounted. 


values for the social 


extraversion, rhathymia, inferiority 
feelings, and nervous tenseness trails 
were not even significant at the .05 
level, the differences between the re- 
spondents means and the norms for 
these traits could be interpreted as 


being the result of chance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the above lindings 


the following statements can | 


made: 

1. The respondents obtained Sig.| 
nificantly better mental health SCOreE 
than the norm for the following traits. 
(1) thinking 


sion, (2) depression, (3) CVv« loid dis 


introversion-extraver 


position, (4) objectivity, (5) agree 
ableness, and (6) cooperativeness, + 

2. The teachers of this study oJ 
tained signilicantly poorer ment 
health scores than the norm for thy 
veneral activity and ascendance-suh 
mission. traits. 

3. The masculinity-lemininity SCOrE: 
were rather inclusive because all re 
spondents were women. 

4. The subjects did not differ sig 
nificantly from the norm for the fol 
lowing traits: (1) social introversion. 
extraversion, (2) rhathymia, (3) in 
feriority feelings. and (4) nervow 
lenseness. 

In the opinion of the writer, thes 
data appear to indicate that the su} 
jects selected for this study had com 
health, a 


measured by the Guilford-Martin hh 


paratively good mental 


ventories. 


TABLE I 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS Oj 
SCORES OBTAINED BY RESPONDENTS ON THE 


GUILFORD-MARTIN SCALES 


AND NORMS 


ESTABLISHED FOR THOSE SCALES 


Guilford-Martin scale Nlean Norm 
Social introversion-extraversion 20.97 22.50 1.34 
Thinking introversion-extraversion 34.02 40.00 9.92 
Depression 17.54 28.50 0.70 
Cycloid disposition 21.22 20.50 4.05 
Rhathymia 33.12 34.00 07 
General activity 9.87 12.50 5.26 
Ascendance-submission 15.30 20.50 6.7 
Masculinity-lemininity 12.92 18.50 0.50 
Inferiority feelings 33.95 34.00 ()s 
Nervous tenseness 20.52 25.50 1.04 
Objectivity 31.35 15.00 4.57 
Agreeableness 10.59 34.00 6.20 
Cooperativeness 07.75 539.00 1.81 


*Significant at level. 
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Graduating 


Charles W. Hardaway 


Director, Research and Testing 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


In recent years there has been 
considerable controversy concerning 
marking systems al all levels of formal 
education. I-lementary systems have 
been commended on their progressive 
srading systems which involve in 

some instances no 
orade at all: a few 
colleges have heen 
experimenting with 
a system of orading 
merely on the ‘‘sat- 
islactory or 
satislactory basis. 
lt seems rather def- 
inite however, that 


the “one best orad- 


ing system has not 


been discovered. Major problems 


inherent in marking 
What 
What 


How should it he determined ? Can 


our 
the 
include 


are still 


systems. does srade 


mean / should it 
srading systems he standardized, or 
should they be? Can orades be util- 
ized to the benefit of the student? 
These are only a few of the problems 
involved. 

Nevertheless. orades are stressed 
and considered extremely important, 
particularly with reference to college 


students. A previous study at Indiana 


| State Teachers College! revealed that 


scholarship indexes receive high pri- 
ority consideration by school admin- 
istrators when employing teachers 
direct from the teachers college. The 
‘Charles Hardaway, “Factors Con- 
sidered by School Superintendents 
in the Selection of Beginning Teach- 


ers, Teachers College Journal, 


80. January, 1950. 
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question arises: Is the grade index a 
valid criterion upon which to appraise 
or predict success of future teachers? 
No doubt the grade has received con- 
siderable weight in this connection. 

The grading system at Indiana 
State Veachers College is based on 
letter grades as follows: 

A - work of very exceptional character 
B - superior work and distinctly above 
average 
C - average quality work 
[)- work below average but clearly 
above failure 
 - work fails to meet minimum re- 
quirements. No credit is allowed.” 
“A system of scholarship points has 
been established on the basis of four 
quarter hours using four points for 
each “A” grade. three points for each 
grade, two points for each 
grade, one point for each “I” grade, 
and no points for each “F’. The ratio 
of the student's scholarship points to 
his prepared credit hours attempted 
will be his scholarship index. Thus. 
a scholarship index of 100 (16 points / 
16 hours earned) would be a record 
of four “A’s”, while scholarship 
index of 23 (4 points 16 hours 
earned) would represent the lowest 
passing grade—4 

A senior who has a cumulative in- 
dex of 75 thus has maintained a “B” 
average. One who has an index of 50 
maintains a C’ average. 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine the attitudes of graduating 
seniors toward the grading system 
currently in use. Attitudes are of vital 
concern in all areas and should be 
pd pe 
“Catalog and Announcements, Ind- 
iana State Teachers College Bulletin 
1950-51, Vol. 43, No. 3, April, 1950, 


p. 25. 
3Tbid. 


considered in any ellort to revise or 


the 
se system. Perhaps very tew in- 
present system. P | 


otherwise attempt to improve 
structors have considered the students’ 
viewpoints when it comes to assign- 
ing a final grade which becomes a 
part of the student's permanent rec- 
ord. 

In obtaining the data, the writer 
designed a questionnaire form which 
was mailed during the Spring Term, 
1950, to 400 graduating seniors picked 
at random from the graduation list. 
The form required no signature by 
the respondent who was in no way 
identified in the survey. Usuable re- 
plies were received from 196 students, 
or 49 per cent. These provided the 


data for the report contained herein. 


Presentation and Analysis of the 


Data 


The 196 students responding to the 
questionnaire were representative of 
all Departments so far as major sub- 
ject areas were concerned. In tabula- 
ting the data, the replies of pupils by 
major area were kept separate in order 
to detect signilicant differences in at- 
titudes by department. However, an- 
alysis revealed only very slight neg- 
ligible differences, thus in the final 
report, all replies were consolidated 
lor statistical treatment. 

The average scholarship index for 
the group reporting was 609.28 or 
slightly higher than a C+. Of the 
group surveyed 169, or 86.2 per cent, 
stated that they felt that in seneral 
the grades they had received were 
fair; 12, or 6.1 per cent, felt that their 
orades were unfair: and the remaining 
15 did not reply to this item. The 
average index of the 12 students who 
felt that their grades were unfair was 
63.25, six points below the group 
average. No doubt most of these felt 
that their grades high 
enough. 


were not 

The study attempted to discover 
what factors the students felt should 
be considered by instructors in allot- 
ing marks. The data pertaining to this 
item are presented in Table I. It will 
be noted that the group were in agree- 
ment that several factors should be 
considered, but in various degrees. 
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For example, nearly 72 per cent 
thought that attendance should be 
counted, but only slightly more than 
8 per cent of the final mark. More stu- 
dents felt that results from objective 


this item being greater than one hun- 
dred. 

The respondents were requested to 
indicate the number olf tests, they he- 


lieved. should be administered in a 


tests should be considered than any course during a term in order for the ol the opinion that students should — 
other factor and that on the average instructor to assign the final marks. be informed by their instructors as Amc 
objectives tests should count over 30 Table II presents these findings. to how the final mark is assigned 
per cent of the final grade. Table II reveals that 168, or 83.71 cr as to the basis of the final grade hee 
However, 167, or 83.20 per cent 
TABLE I stated that on the average 49.52 per Sam 
FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN COMPOSITION OF FINAL ¢o"! of their instructors had not in. Two. 
formed them as to the basis of final 
GRADE SHOWN BY FREQUENCY AND PER CENT EACTI marks. Only 22, or 11.22 per cen One- 
SHOULD COUNT TOWARD FINAL GRADE stated that all of their instructor — QOpe- 
have clearly revealed the basis of the | 
F Per cent Per cent of | grades issued. One- 
Factor cheanetinnd of group final grade One hundred eighty-eight, or 95,9) One- 
per cent, felt that instructors should 
Attendance 141 71.9 8.74 explain the nature and scope of ex No 1 
aminations some time before they are 
Class participation 155 78.1 15.48 administered, and 192, or 07.06 pr 
paper 163 16.04 were of the opinion that exam. 
inations and _ test papers should 
Results of essay examinations 108 535.1 O89 returned to and discussed hy the stu eos 
dents after the papers are scored, sis . 
Results of objective tests 178 90.8 30.95 The last portion of the question: “k | 
52 6.53 5.82 was devoted to obtaining al. 
titudes of the students concerning Fach 
Class projects 102 32.0 7.34 type or system of grading. There was ~ 
definitely no agreement in this iten — 
Individual units 75 38.5 4.95 as a study of Table TV will reveal. we 
on, ( 
Attention, effort, interest 2% 11.7 1.00 Slightly over 60 per cent of the sired, 
croup stated that standardized 
srading system in the college would 
have 
As to type of examination preferred. — per cent, favor three or more tests pe: be des'rable. However, very little sus ing 5) 
the objective type test was indicated course per term. The most frequently 
by 145, or 73.97 per cent; 37, or 18.87 occurring preference was Jour per TABLE I ome 5 
per cent favored the essay examina- term with 99, or 30.51 per cent lavor- NUMBER OF TESTS are ql 
tion, and 11, or 3.61 per cent, pre- ing four. Not one student felt that PREFERRED PER COURSE The 
ferred oral tests. Three listed no exams should: be discontinued. DU'RING EACH TERM stand 
choice. The average index olf the Seventy students, 37.7 per cen, —————————— depart 
students favoring the essay examin- felt that the final exam should cover Number No. of Per value 
ation was 71, slightly above the av- the entire term's work; whereas. tests students cent 
erage of the group. The students were — or 60.20 per cent, were of the opinion rane 
also asked to indicate what type of that the final examination should None 0 0.00 under 
test item they preferred on objective cover only material studied since the Field onsen anil | 0 ments, 
tests. Only 27, or 13.77 per cent, last previous test. Six neglected to | of line 
listed True-False types; 104, or 53.06 answer this item on the questionnaire. Mid-term and_ final 15 7.0) m we 
per cent indicated multiple choice The majority of the students fav- These 50 15.31 rs = 
type items; 34 or 17.34 per cent, pre- ored a plan whereby the final exam. - 3 velopin 
ferred matching type items: 76. or ination did not receive weighted val- Four 99 30.9) the or: 
38.77 per cent, chose completion type ue as a determiner of the final orade. WA nelle 38 190 }0 — 
items, and 8, or 4.08 per cent, favored They felt that it should count the | a eval mn 
“all types.” Some students indicated same as other examinations. Vable Daily | 0 ni 
all typ s ca same a tors. 
a preference for more than one III presents the statistical data on response 12 6.12.  Eacl 
which accounts for the percentage on this item. - ——— cording 
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Not one student felt that the final 
examination should be the sole hasis 
lor the final orade. 

All excepl 


sponding to the questionnaire were 


3 of the students re. 
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TABLE. Il 
AMOUNT FINAL EXAM 
SHOULD COUNT TOWARD 


No. of — Per 
students cent 
One hundred per cent QO 0.00 
Same as other tests 117 39.69 
Two-thirds | 05 
One-half (50 per cent) 35 2.55 
One-third 45 21.94 
One-fourth 5.01 
One-filth 5 1.53 


No reply 16 8.16 


gestion Was given to manner of stand- 
ardization noted that 


none of the specitic methods of grad- 


when it is 
ing listed received a majority prefer- 
ence. In fact. each of the three meth- 
ods listed received approximately the 
same number of trequencies preferred. 
Each method was favored hy approxi- 
mately one-third the group respond- 
ing. In order to gain some insight as 
lo the actual method of srading de- 
sired, the respondents were urged to 
give any suggestions that they might 
have flor improving the present orad- 
ing system. Many replies and many 
duplications were received on this 
item and a flew olf the most pertinent 
are quoted as follows: 

The grading should be 
standardized in that a orade in one 
department would have the same 
value as a comparable grade in other 
departments instructors 
pride themselves in claiming that a 
“C” under them is equal to an “A” 
under other instructors or depart- 
ments; this throws the total index ou' 
of line. 

We should worry less about orad- 
ing system and more about getting 
the individual interested and in de- 
veloping the individual to his fullest-- 
the grades would take care of them 
selves, 

“Experiment with little self- 
evaluation, controlled by the instruc- 
tors, 


svstem 


Each instructor should orade ac- 
cording to the ability of the individ. 
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uals in his class. That's why it would 
be impossible to have a standardized 
grading system. 

Take the student as a whole into 
the evaluation—personality orading 
as well as subject matter and not 
just “front row’ personalities or 
“apple-polishers.” but individual per- 
sonalities. 

| suggest that if a system to more 
certainly prevent cheating were in- 
stituted there would be less unfair- 
ness in grades. It is not the prolessors 
who olten cause a degree of unfair- 
ness in Grades: it is those intellectual 
thieves who sive and receive inlor- 
mation—this is particularly true in 
where the so-called “normal 
curve” is used! 

| believe that teachers should pre- 
pare fresh tests each term. thal 
students cannot acquire the tests be- 
forehand. There are at present many 
such cases. This is very unlair to the 
students who cannot acquire the 
tests, and renders srading invalid. 

It would be a step in the right 
direction if the grading system could 
be so devised as to eliminate the 
teachers individual emotions. likes 
and dislikes, and personal feelings. 

Try to make allowance for individ- 
ual dillerences—all education teach- 
ers preach this doctrine but few. if 
any, practice it. 

Instructors should try to orade less 
on personality and more on actual 
work done by the student. 

Make the grades representative ol 
what they are supposed to indicate to 
those who judge the student by the 
orades. This could be attained by 
writing a sentence instead of a srade, 
or in addition to a grade. 
leeling much work is 
given simply to serve as a basis for 
srading with little thought being 
benelit' received by each 


Cases 


| have a 


en to the 
individual. | feel | haven't solten from 


many courses what | wanted or 


should gel because | was forced to 
do something which would eventual- 
ly serve as a grade. We are told to 
consider individual needs and _ abili- 
ties but we are nol taught that way. 
We need more individual projects. 

Not allow personality traits and 
social status to enter too greatly. 

| think a written evaluation of the 
student should be included with the 
srade and should specily the grading 
system ol the instructor. 

Combination of percentages and 
normal curve should be used with 
emphasis placed on the student who 
volunteers to do work up and above 
the class work or who brings in vol- 
unteer work not assigned. In other 
words, award personal initiative, but 
not to the extent of making it the 
Lasis of orading. 

| believe the main trouble in the 
present grading system lies in the 
fact that more stress is put on the 
letter orade obtained in a course than 
the personal value olf the material 
studied. Too many students feel tha! 
the alter-college praise and rewards 
depend on the letter orades received: 
this encourages cheating and dishon. 
esty among students. Students are 
not made to see the value of the 
courses they are taking until it is too 
late. Some go to any extent to get an 
A from a course. 

Lse a form similar to the Studen’ 
Teaching Evaluation Sheet. These are 
the factors the hiring ollicials are 
looking for. The teachers then should 
orade accordingly. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Although the students replying to 
the questionnaire exhibited many ad- 
verse criticisms to the present srading 
system, it is encouraging to note that 
nearly ninety per cent reported that 
in general the grades they had re- 


ceived were lair grades. The opinions 


TABLE IV 


ATTIPUDES 


OF STUDENTS TOWARDS VARIOUS 


SYSTEMS OF GRADING 


Preferred No. No. Per No. not Per 
System of grading responding prelerring cent prelerring cent 
“Normal Curve 190 39 31.05 131 08.95 
“Percentage basis— 64 34.59 121 05.4! 
“Satislactory or 
unsatistactory 100 79 41.58 8.42 
Would you lavor a 
standardized grading 
system in the college / 192 116 60.42 70 99.98 
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of the students toward grades and 
examinations were summarized as 
follows: 

i. Many factors should be consid- 
ered by instructors in assigning a final 
orade. These factors in order of Sig- 
nilicance as reported by the students 
were: (1) Results of objective tests, 
31 per cent of final grade; (2) Term 
paper, 17 per cent; (3) Class par- 
licipation, 16 per cent; (4) Results 
of essay examinations, 10 per cent; 
(5) Attendance, 9 (6) 
Class projects, 7 per cent; (7) Indi- 
vidual units, 5 per cent; (8) Results 


per cent; 


of oral examinations, 4 per cent; and 
(9) Attention, effort, interest, 2 


cent. 


per 


2. As to type ol examination pre- 
ferred, nearly three-fourths of the stu- 
dents preferred the objective type test. 
On objective type tests, the students 
showed a_prelerence for multiple- 
choice and completion type items. 
Only 14 per cent favored true-false 
type test items on objective tests. 

3. There was definite agreement 
among. the respondents that severa! 
examinations should be given during 
the term upon which the instructor 
should base the final mark. Over 50 
per cent felt that four tests per term 
was a desired number of tests. The 
group also were of the opinion that 
the final examination should count 
as other tests in determining the final 
grade, and that the final should cover 
only material studied since the last 
previous test and not the entire term's 
work. 

4. Although the majority stated 
that instructors had not informed the 
students as to the basis of final grade, 
nearly all favored such a_ practice. 
Over 95 per cent thought that in- 
structors should explain the nature 
and scope of examinations a few days 
before they were administered, and 
even a larger number were of the 
opinion that examinations and test 
papers should be returned to and 
discussed by the students after the 
papers were scored. 

5. The students were definitely in 
favor of a standardized grading SYS- 
tem in the college. However, they 


were definitely in disagreement as to 
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manner of standardization Each of 
the three specilic methods of grading 
listed, “Normal 
Lasis, and “Satisfactory and Unsat- 


curve, percentage 
istactory. was favored by approxi- 
mately one-third of the respondents. 
And when asked to give suggestions 
lor improvements, there appeared to 
be no pattern upon which to develop 
such a system. The suggestions were 
concerned primarily with improve- 
ments which were to be incorporated 
the 


sweeping changes. 


into present system withoul 


Recommendations 


It would appear on the basis of 


the lindings presented herein that the 
present srading system could be im. 
proved primarily by greater effort on 
the part of each instructor to improve 
his own individual manner of orad 
ing. This would involve first of all 
informing the students as to how the 
grades are assigned. Secondly, it in- 
volves more frequent examinations, 
clearly announced to students before- 
hand, and discussed by students alter 
administration. It is recommended al- 
so that instructors make frequent re- 
visions of examinations or prepare 
rew ones for each term. 

Finally, it is recommended that the 
instructor consider as many aspects 
of the individual student as possible 
which will have a direct hearing on 
the success of that individual in the 
teaching prolession. Perhaps, then. 
the final grade will have more mean- 


ing to school administrators, and will 


be of greater value as a predictor ol 


success of the individual. 


Peters - - - 


(Continued from page 26) 

2. More drill in conversation. 

3. More original conversation. 

The following criticisms were of- 
fered: 

1. The class went too fast. 

2. They “got lost.” 

3. They “Couldn't catch up.” 

4. Time was wasted. 

In conclusion, this experiment was 
conducted tor the purpose of indica 
Ing the advantages of the two-hour 


class over the one-hour class. The 


results, however, are superior in the 
one-hour class. One cannot attribute 
entirely this achievement to the dif. 
lerence ol intelligence quotients Since 
the latter do not correlate with the 
scores obtained on tests. It could hp 
perhaps attributed to the difference 
in technique used in the laboraton 
period, to a certain lack of coordina. 
lion, purposetul drill, and to the lim. 
ited number of cases. Undoubted) 


close contacts are needed betweey | 


the regular instructor and the Native 
informant. [he writer shares Mis; 
Melva Lind’s opinion on native jp. 
lormants which is so adequately ex. 
pressed in the following: 

These assistants usually Carry pro- 
grams ol their own, have had a sligh; 
teaching experience, if any. Frequent. 
ly they are traversing a period 0 
comprehensive adjustment dilliculties 


with little or no real knowledge ol, 


American mentality or undergraduak 
psychology to guide them. Althoug 
admirably versed in the intricacies of 
their native tongues, only with rare 
exceptions will these young foreigner 
possess the combination of personal. 
ity, interest, and teaching skill thai 


insure maximum prolit to thei 
classes. 
Young, inexperienced informants 


teaching adolescents as yet lacking in 
crystallized purpose create a potential. 
ly hazardous situation. In order to pro- 
mote successful teaching in under. 
sraduate drill sections constituted in 
this manner, intimate collaboration 
by the senior instructor rather tha: 
supervision by him would in mos 
cases be imperative. The consequen| 
expenditure of time and energy woul: 
be a drain on the senior instructor 
even assuming the existence of rap 
port harmonious to a marked degre: 
with the informant, an expenditur 
of energy not necessarily justified by 


the results. 


'Nlelva Lind, “Modern l_anguagt 
lLearnings: The Intensive Course A: 
Sponsored By The United State 
Army, And Implications For Th 
('ndergraduate Course of Study, 
Genetic Psychology Monographs 
August, 1948. 
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Feinberg. Arline H., A Survey of 
Music in the Junior High Schools 
of Indiana. June, 1950. 90 pp. (No. 
076.) 

Problem. This study involved mak- 
ing a survey of the many phases of 
music instruction at the junior high 
level throughout Indiana. primarily 
to present an over-all picture of the 
situation as it actually exists and al 
the same time bring to attention 
some of the problems and needs in 


junior high school music education. 


Method. It was intended that the 
survey reach the small rural school 
as well as the large city school and 
he equally distributed geographically. 
To secure the desired information a 
questionnaire and an introductory let 


the of Mr. 
Department 


ter bearing signature 
Arthur Hill. Music 
Chairman, were mailed to the direc- 
tor of junior high school music in 
each school of a sampling of 500 
schools. After a forty per cent return, 
the data were analyzed and_ inter- 
preted. 

Findings. Many of the schools have 
only one music teacher teaching alf 
the vocal and instrumental music in 
srades one through twelve. the 
larger percentage of schools the music 
teacher dees not teach subjects other 
than music. Only two per cent of the 


schools have no music teacher. 


Most of the schools are fulfilline 
the state requirement for classroom 
music in junior high school. Two reci- 
minutes each 


tations of  filty are 


generally allotted for classroom music. 


Forty per cent of the schools re- 
porting have at least one vocal organ- 
ization. Approximately twenty per 
cent of the schools have no vocal 
group. A mixed chorus is the vocal 
sroup mosl often found in the junior 
high school. Girl's chorus is preferred 


to hoy's chorus. 

Neither a band nor an. orchestra 
is found in 17.5 of the 
schools. Bands are more prevalent 
than orchestras. Over 80 per cent of 


per cent 
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the schools lack an orchestra. It is 
lind 


groups In a s hool. In proportion to 


most common to two music 
enrollment, the smaller schools reach 
as many students as do the larger 
schools in music group participation. 

Instrumental oroups are more se- 
lective than vocal Groups. Most music 
groups have two forty-live or lilty 
minute rehearsals per week. Band is 
allotted more rehearsal time. Music 
is being given consideration in cur- 
riculum planning and class sched- 
uling so that music groups meet dur- 
ing the reoular school day. The per- 
centage ol schools using a_ rotating 
plan is very small. Grades are given 
to some extent in all organizations. 
Instrumental honor awards are given 
more emphasis than vocal awards. 

lin filty eight per cent of the schools 
reporting, elementary pupils partici- 
pate in the instrumental program of 
the junior high school and may he- 
come members of instrumental oroups. 
likewise, in seventy-three per cent 
of the schools, junior high school pu- 
pils may participate in high school 
instrumental Croups. 

Forty-seven per cent of the schools 
have a parent organization. The in- 
strumental program is dependent on 
private instruction in one-fourth of 
the schools. There are beginning in- 
strumental classes in approximately 
eighty-four per cent of the schools. 
Pre-band 
mosl prevalent in the fourth grade. 


One 


reported a summer band program. 


instrument instruction ts 


hundred and three schools 
Operettas are given in approximately 
iO per cent of the schools though not 
always annually. | 

The weaker instrumental programs 
ere found in the schools which do 
not posses school-owned instruments. 

OF the 200 schools, 172 present a 
Christmas program. Both the contest 
and festival are widely used, as a 


means ol public performance. 


Beanblossom. Dessie Lee. A Study 


of the Guidance Proqrams in the Sec- 


ondary Schools of Indiana. June, 


1950. 114 pp. (No. 674.) 

Problem. This study was made (1) 
to lind the types of guidance programs 
in the Secondary Schools of Indiana: 
(2) to find the number and location 
of cuidance programs in operation; 
(3) to find the types of personnel 
directing or aiding in the direction 
of the guidance programs: (4) to find 
the amount of time allotted to the 
programs: (3) to find the number of 
facilities 
room for their suidance program: (6) 
to find the subject field best adapted 


to the teaching of suidance: (7) to 


schools having a special 


lind the number and types of cumu- 
lative records in use in the secondary 
schools of Indiana: (9) to find the 
type and number of services, infor- 
mation, and specific training offered 
the students hy the schools. 

Method. The research method was 
followed in the study. question- 
naire was sent to the principals of 
seven hundred and fifty secondary 
schools in Indiana. Returns were re- 
ceived from three hundred and seven- 
ty-four of the schools. The returns 
were tabulated and recorded to ob- 
lain the data used in the study. 

Findings. There is a steadily in- 
creasing awareness on_ the part of 
secondary school administrators con- 
cerning the importance and need for 
euidance as an inteoral part of their 
educational curriculum. 

A functional suidance program has 
the 


schools with a large enrollment. Manv 


developed in secondary 
small schools evidenced great interest 
in the development of guidance pro- 
srams and many already have them 
in operation. 

The sreatest number of suidance 


found in the 


Northern nart of the state. 


programs are to he 
The guidance programs in 


of the schools had the cooperation 


and 
staf. 


The survey revealed that there is 


services of the entire school 


ro standardization among the schools 
as to the snecific amount of time al- 
lotted to their organized guidance 
programs. 


Great emnhasis was placed on the 
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fact that many of the subjects in the 
curriculum were used to further the 
teaching of suidance. Vocational 
subjects, social studies, and English 
were used most extensively in the 
schools in Indiana to teach guidance. 

A large number of tests are being 
used in the secondary schools. Many 
varieties of tests are being used in 
instruction, diagnosis, and counsel- 
ing. 

There is a wide varibility in the 
types of cumulative records in use in 
the secondary schools. Many teachers 
contribute the data found on the 
records. A large percentage of the 
schools have cumulative records. It 
was found that 93.3 per cent of the 
schools have some form of cumulative 
record. 

Specific training is olfered in a 
large majority of the schools, and 
many offer vocational information to 
their students. 

A special facilities room is to be 
found in very few of the schools. 
Much of the counseling is done in 
the homeroom. classroom. princi- 


pal’s office. 


Stewart, David J.. A History of the 
Organizations and Literature in Bus 
iness Education. June, 1950. 82 pp. 

Problem. Since there is no summa- 
tion of materials pertaining to the 
organizations and literature in  busi- 
ness education. the writer felt that 
a compilation of these materials 
would be of oreal value to both the 
instructor and the student when they 
are seeking information of this kind. 
It was the purpose of this study (1) 
to prepare a history of the major org- 
anizations: and (2) to give informa- 
tion relative to the nature of the con- 
tent of the publications and literature 
published in the field of business ed- 
ucation. 


Method. A letter was mailed to the 
supervisor of business education in 
every state of the United States re- 
questing information pertaining to 
organizations in the field of business 
education. A personal interview was 
held with the Head of the School of 


Business Education at Indiana Uni- 


versity concerning information per- 
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laining to leading organizations in 
business education. A long distance 
person to person telephone conversa- 
tion was held between the writer and 
the superintendent of business educa- 
tion at Atlanta, Georgia, concerning 
the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation. By compiling material in 
specilic publications and yearbooks 
of business education, the writer was 
information tor 


able to obtain his 


this particular study. 
Findings. lt 


writer that the organizations on the 


was found by the 
whole were more cooperative in work- 
ing toward an ultimate goal. The 
coal to be obtained was concentrated 
wholly around the improvements in 
the field of business education. The 
organizations, which during the early 
period were independent, are now 
very cooperative in achieving better 
conditions in business education. The 
volumes of literature published daily 
are by lar an improvement of the 
scattered materials published during 


the early periods. 


Schwartz, George S., Attitudes of 
Boys and Girls Toward Some Com- 
mon Forms of Behavior. July. 1950. 
94 pp. (No. 689.) 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to learn about children’s al- 
titudes toward various kinds of be- 
havior, (2) to determine whether 
there is a difference in attitudes be- 
tween the sexes, and (3) to discover 
whether the attitudes change from 
srade level to orade level. 

Method. An original questionnaire 
consisting of sixty behavior items was 
given to 28! pupils in grades five 
through eight at the Harvard Park 
School in Springtield, Hlinois. This 
questionnaire provided for a choice 
of three reactions to each item: (1) | 
would like to have this said about 
me: (2) IT would be ashamed to have 
it said about me: (3) It would make 
no dillerence to me. 

The data were tabulated in de- 
tail for each item on the questionnaire 
and then grouped into categories in- 
solar as practical. 

Findings. This study revealed some 


attitude patterns among these pupils 


which are worthy of note. The att. 
tudes of a large majority were whole. 
some and desirable as measured by 
acceptable adult standards. The girl, 


had a higher percentage of sood at. 


titudes than boys on nearly every 


form of behavior. Of the hoys, the 
eighth grade rated the lowest; of the 
girls, the eighth orade was the high. 
est. There were more with the least 
desirable attitudes in grades five and 
six than in grades seven and eight,’ 
with no distinct difference between 
the sexes. The attitude of incillerence 
was much higher among the boys 
than among the oirls. This attitude 
was highest for the boys in grad 
eight and second highest in 
five, while for the girls it was oeneral. 
ly highest in orade five with a Srad. 
ual decrease to orade eight. 

Some of the outstanding attitudes 
toward specilic items should also be; 
mentioned. The group attitude Was 
that cheating on school work is not 
quite as bad as cheating alt Games, 
Personal cleanliness concerned the 
fifth sixth grades of both sexe: 
least and the seventh and eighth 
orade girls most of the entire group 
The girls were less ashamed of their 
fears than boys. OF the eiohth Srade 


ashamed to have it said they smoke 


girls, said they would be 
as contrasted with only 34.34% of 
the eighth orade boys. Reactions to 
quarreling with parents indicated a 
high degree of respect, increasing by 
orade level for both sexes. In con: 
trast, there was a oreal deal of indil 
ference to having it said they quarre 
with their brothers and sisters. Mor 
than 90% of each sex in each grad 
excepl the eiohth orade boys indi. 
cated they would be ashamed to haw 
it said they talk back to the teacher 
The eighth 


grade hoys showec 


Cassell, Alfred H.. A Survey « 
to the Probable Indicence of E-ducabk 
Mentally Retarded Children in the 
State of Indiana. July. 1950. 38 pp 
(No. 690.) 

Problem. It was the purpose of thi 
study, (1) to determine the numbe' 
of educable mentally retarded chil 
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dren in the public schools; (2) to 
ascertain the provisions that are cur- 
rently being made for these children 
on a statewide basis; and (3) to pre- 
sent the problems facing the school 
corporations regarding teacher train- 
ing and stalling. as revealed through 
a questionnaire study. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was used in the survey, two mailings 
of questionnaires were dispatched to 
a select group of school administra- 
tors throughout the state. In the first 
group, 350 questionnaires were sent, 
and 30 went out in the second. The 
two groups were analyzed as one. 

Findings. Signiticant factors were 
discovered in the survey, such as the 
fact that most superintendents con- 
sider a total of 3 percent of all school 
children to be educable mentally de- 
fective. 335 percent of all such chil- 
dren in this state are unprovided for 
at present. A total teaching force of 
1200 trained educators are necessary 
in this state to maintain adequate 
instruction. 

The superintendents were hesitant 
to attempt to classily the findings of 
their respective school district as far 
as listing the measures they them- 
selves use in determining who is edu- 
cable mentally handicapped. 

Most of the school administrators 
had some prelerence in the type olf 
facilities they needed to properly edu- 
cate these children. Foremost among 
their requirements was a teacher with 
psychological training, and a special 
license from the State. 

Kintz, Mary Elizabeth, A Study of 
Possibilities for Correlating General 
Language with Other Junior High 
School Subjects. July. 1950. 64 pp. 
(No. 686. ) 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to indicate some possibilities 
for correlating general language with 
other subjects taught at the junior 
high school level. 

Method. The method of procedure 
of this study consisted of library study 
of available material pertaining to 
Italy, France, Germany, and Spain, 
which can be used in junior high 
echool classes. 


In order to work out a plan for 
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correlating general language with 
other subjects taught at the junior 
high school level, it was necessary 
to examine texts, courses of studies, 
doctors’ and masters theses, maga- 
zine articles: to utilize information 


received in classes and to consult 
with teachers of junior high classes. 
By means of readings, notes, and dis- 
cussions, the investigator has worked 
out what is hoped to be an effective 
study on the practical value of foreign 
language study. 

Findinas. It was found that. al- 
though there are varying degrees of 
correlation possible. each subject 
taught at the eighth grade level al 
Thornton Junior High School offered 
some possibilities for correlation with 
seneral language. Vocabulary fur- 
nishes much opportunity because of 
the large percentage of English words 
derived from the languages studied 
in this course. Literature, art, and 
music frequently use stories from 
Roman mythology or other classic 
stories of European origin. Too, many 
of the most renowned artists in these 
areas are natives of Italy, France. 


Germany. Spain, or Latin Amerca. 


As a result of this study, it was 
found that in order to be educated to- 
day one must have more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the arts and sci- 
ences: he must have a sense of their 
inter-relationshin. Some of the ad- 
vantages derived from such a program 
could be: (1) The student is taught 
to see a nation as a whole—not as a 
writer, a musician. an artist, a maker 
of laws. or a bridge builder— but as 
a comnosite of these. (2) The child 
is given the benefit of several ap- 
proaches to the same topic at about 
(5) With ‘such a 
program each child is enabled to 
make a contribution. whether it be 


the same _ time. 


large or small. to the whole project. 
Through such a correlated program. 
as suggested in this paper, these ad- 
vantages could be better achieved. 


FEvineer, | eslie J.. Why Do Hiah 
School Students Not Take A Greater 
Interest In. City Government. June, 
1950. 56 pn. (No. 669.) 

Prohlom. Tt was the purpose of this 


study (1) to determine the amount 
of interest that the high school sen- 
iors in lerre Haute, Indiana, already 
had in city government; (2) to show 
the dilference between the knowledge 
the seniors had of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the knowledge they had 
ol the Terre Haute, Indiana. City 
Ciovernment: (3) to present student 
attitudes toward city government: and 
(4) to find out why the seniors do 
not have more interest in city govern- 


ment. 


Method. All of the data used in 
this study were secured from a ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 396 high school seniors 
in the four high schools in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. All of the answers 
made by the students were tabulated 
and put in table form. The 100 ques- 
tionnaires which contained the high- 
est scores were selected for further 
analysis. These questionnaires were 
tabulated and put in table form. The 
same thing was done for the 100 
questionnaires which contained the 
lowest scores. 

Findings. It was found that the 
students knew much less about their 
city government than they did about 
their federal government. The evi- 
indicated that the 
were not very interested in city gov- 
ernment. About a third of the stu- 


dents were encouraged by their par- 


dence students 


ents to take an interest in city govern- 
ment. 

This researcher felt that the reasons 
that students did not take a greater 
interest in city government were: 

|. The homes were delinquent in 
that they did not encourage students 
to take a constructive interest in city 
government. 

2. The schools have placed too 
much emphasis on the teaching of 
Federal Government at the expense 
of municipal government. 


3. The students were not encour- 
aged by their peers to take an interest 
in city government. 


Anthis, Bill C.. A 


Investigation of the Evaluation of 
Student Teachers at Indiana State 
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Teachers College and of Beginning 
Teachers. 

Problem. This study was an at- 
tempt to determine the agreement be- 
tween the evaluations of students by 
the supervising teachers in student 
teaching and evaluation of the same 
individuals by supervisors after one 
year of teaching experience. 

Method. Data for this study were 
found in the records of the placement 
bureau of Indiana State 
College. The Evaluation of Super- 
vised Teaching Experience and the 


Evaluation of Teaching Experience 


Teachers 


forms were used. These forms are 
very similar. The first is executed by 
the supervising teacher at the end 
of a practice teaching period, and the 
second is executed by the supervisor 
at the end of the individual's first 
vear of teaching. Only the class of 
1948 was considered in this study. 
since this was the only class for which 
these forms were available at the be- 
ginning of the study. Supervisors 
reports were analyzed for two hun- 
dred and four individuals. Thirty- 
seven individuals were not included 
in the study because of incomplete 
data or improper execution of the 
forms. One hundred and sixty-seven 
individuals were finally studied. 


Findings. The study indicates that 
supervising teachers evaluated 38.7 % 
of the individuals higher and 38.3 % 
of the individuals lower than did the 
supervisors. Both supervising teachers 
and supervisors evaluated more indi- 
viduals on the “above average. level 
than on any other level. However, the 
supervisors evaluated fewer individ- 
uals “sunerior’ and more individuals 
“average. than did the supervising 
teachers. Only three individuals were 
evaluated “helow average and no 
individual was evaluated “inferior” 
hy any evaluator. More agreement 
was found in the evaluations of first 
supervising teachers and supervisors 
than in the evaluations of second 
supervising teachers and supervisors. 

The cualities of “dependability.” 
“cooperation, ‘sincerity,’ and “‘lov- 
alty” were evaluated highest hv all 
four groups. The qualities of “class 


achievement. ‘forcefulness.” and 
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“provides for individual differences” 
were evaluated lowest by the supervi- 
sors. [he qualities of “diagnoses own 
difficulty” and “forcelfulness” were 
evaluated lowest by the supervising 
teachers second supervising 
teachers. The qualities of “knowledge 
ceneral and “voice” were evaluated 
lowest by the first supervising teach- 
ers. 


Most 


evaluations of supervising teachers 


disagreement between the 


and supervisors was found on_ the 
qualities of “judgment” and “person- 
al appearance. Mist disagreement 
between the evaluations of the first 
supervising teachers and the second 
supervising teachers was on the qual- 
ity of ‘voice.’ Most disagreement he- 
tween the evaluations of the second 
supervising teachers and supervisors 
was the qualities of “‘plan- 
ning and daily preparation, _ “class 
achievement,” and “judgment.” Most 
disagreement between the evaluations 
of the first supervising teachers and 
supervisors was on the qualities of 
“personal appearance. and “iudg- 
ment.” The best agreement between 
the evaluations of first supervising 


teachers and second supervising 
teachers was on the cuality of “per- 
sonal appearance. | The best agree- 
ment between the evaluations ol 
supervising teachers and supervisors 
was on the qualities of “knowledce 
general’ and “knowledge in the 
major field.” The best agrcement he- 
lween second supervising teachers 
and supervisors was on the quality 
cf “dependability.” The best agree- 
ment between the evaluations of the 
first supervising teachers and super- 
visors was on the qualities of “teach- 


ing methods or techniques, use of 


English.” “adjusts to grade level.” 
difficulty.” and 


J, 
diagnoses own 


“‘lovalty.” 


Kesler. Hal O'Neil. An Objective 
Study of the Effectiveness of Certain 
Basic Techniques of Playwritina. 
July, 1930. 91 pp. (No. 687.) 

Problem. This study had two pur- 
poses: first. to determine what tech- 
niques would be adopted by experi- 


enced playwrights in attempting to 


overcome deficiencies that might ap- 
pear in a play; second, to test out 
those techniques for proof of their 


cflectiveness. 


Method. An experiment was con- 
ducted in this study. Sixteen perlorm- 
ances of an original one-act farce- 
comedy were given under widely 
varying conditions and before types 
of audiences which differed greatly 
in their compositions. Guided by 
audience response, certain parts of 
the play were judged to be deficient. 
A study of the literature was then 
made to determine what techniques 
of playwriting might be used in over- 
coming these deficiencies, and tech- 
niques used hy experienced play- 
wrights were followed in revising the 
play. The play was then re-presented, 
reactions olf subsequent audiences 
being carelully compared with those 
of early audiences for proof of the ef- 
ficacy of the devises used. Playwrit- 
ing techniques could be isolated and 
checked at random simply by pre- 
senting the play at one time without 
resorting to the technique in question 
and then presenting it the next time 


with the technique included. 


Findings. Fight playwriting tech- 
niques used almost universally by 
practiced playwrights were found to 
be effective in adding to audience 
understanding and enjoyment of a 
play. These techniques are as follows, 

i. Technique of establishing the 
mood early. 

2. Of using only those characters 
absolutely necessary. 

3. OF preparing the audience for 
important = events by antecedent 
“planting” of necessary facts, but re- 
lraining from all mention of un. 
necessary facts. 

4. Of building the play so that 
certain scenes desired hy the audience 
will be presented. 

5. Of having a climax that is del- 
inite and clear cut. 

6. Of writing laugh lines so thai 
the laugh comes at the end of the 
line. 

7. Of making all dialogue con- 
sistent with the personality of the 


character speaking. 
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s. OF using unexpected turns in 
both action and dialogue. 

Certain incidental findings were 
also made. It was found that an aud- 
ience s sense of humor is very dil- 
ficult to predetermine and that the 
personality of an actor can complete- 


ly alter the significance of a written 


line. 


Stirwalt, Katherine, An Experiment 
of Shelley's “The Cenci” to Test the 
Values of Interpretation. 

Problem. The problem under con- 
sideration was to discover if a show 
becomes better due to the time and 
energies spent by the director in in- 
terpreting roles, or if average college 
students are capable of presenting 
an equally good show with their own 
interpretation and without the assist- 
ance of a director s interpretation. 

Procedure, |. The play, The Cenci. 
by Percy B. Shelley was selected by 
the writer for the purposes of the ex- 
periment. An eighty-minute cutting 
of the play was made to meet the 
requirements of the dramatics pro- 
gram of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

ll. Two casts were selected to pre- 
sent the play on alternate dates. The 
actors were selected on the basis of 
equal ability, and the final casting 
was approved by Dr. Robert W. 
Masters, chairman of the Speech De- 
partment, and John Vaughan, in- 
structor in speech. 

Il]. The casts met with the direc- 
tor for a reading of the play. and they 
were given a short test following the 
reading. This was done to insure the 
fact that both casts would have an 
initial understanding of the play. 

IV. Actual rehearsals hegan with 
each cast rehearsing on alternate 
days. Although the same general 
blocking of action was given to both 
casts, the following distinction was 
made: 

A. Cast I. the non-interpreted 
sroup were given complete liberty to 
interpret their own roles. 

B. Cast Il, the interpreted group 
received constant interpretation from 
the director, supplemented by inform- 
ation concerning the play itself, such 
as the historical background. 
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V. Judges were selected from the 
faculty and saw both casts perlorm 
on alternate days. The judges were 
given two rating sheets lor both per- 
formances: the first included rating 
ot the casts interpretation as a whole: 
the other included rating individual 
performers on the basis of interpre- 
lation. 

Conclusions. From the rating sheets 
submitted by the judges the following 
conclusions were made: 

I. The actors in Cast Il, the inter- 
preted cast, performed better individ- 
ually and as a unit than the actors 
in Cast I. 

Il. In direct answer to the problem 
stated in the introduction, in this 
particular experiment, the show was 
better performed due, probably, to 
the assistance in interpretation by 
the director. 

Hl. Cast IPs performance lacked 
approximately one per cent of being 
classified as above average, while 
Cast I rated approximately midway 
hetween the classifications average 
and above average. 

IV. According to the statistics, Cast 
I's perlormance was approximately 
len per cent better than Cast IT's 


performance. 


Wilcox, John Teaching As- 
siqnments — in Indiana Secondary 
Schools During the School Years of 
1941-42 and 1946-47. August, 1949. 
SO pp. (No. 683.) 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to determine the number 
of secondary teachers in the state of 
Indiana teaching in a single subject 
area. (2) to determine the license 
combinations required to meet the 
teaching assignments of teachers in 
Indiana secondary schools, and (3) 
te determine the number of teaching 
assignments in secondary schools in 
Indiana requiring license combina- 
tions in more than two areas. 

Procedure. Information showing 
the subject combinations being taught 
in Indiana secondary schools for the 
years 1941-42 and 1946-47 were tab- 
ulated from the Indiana School Di- 
rectories for those years. An analysis 
of this data served as a foundation 
for the findings. 


Findings. In 1941-42, 6681 teachers 
were teaching in a single subject area 
whereas in 1946-47 there were 7184. 
The license combinations required to 
meet the teaching assignments for the 
years 1941-42 and 1946-47 may be 
lound in the contents of the thesis. 
ihe number of teaching assignments 
in secondary schools in Indiana re- 
quiring licenses in more than two 
areas was 1883 for the year 1941-42 
and 1566 for the year 1946-47. Teach- 
ers qualified in at least three fields 
are absolutely necessary in many 
<chool corporations in Indiana. There 
has definitely been a decrease in the 
three, four, and five subject combin- 
ations in the past lew years. Employ- 
ing olficials usually expect teachers 
to be fully qualified in the areas in 
which they teach; therefore, students 
should not be encouraged to obtain 
minimum amounts of training in cer- 
tain fields in order to qualify for 
lemporary permits. 


Hill, John Charles, A Follow-Up 
Study of the Montezuma High School 
lrom 1930 to 1949, June, 1950. 46 pp. 
(No. 667.) 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to determine how well the Mont- 
ezuma High School has met the needs 
of its graduates. Three questions are 
presented which the author attempted 
lo answer. (1) What are the occupa- 
tions and present locations of the 
craduates ? (2) What formal train- 
ing and experiences received in school 
have been helpful in the post-school 
life of the sraduates ? (3) What other 


lormal training experiences 
should be offered in the school pro- 
eram which were not available to 


these graduates ? 

Method. There were 424 graduates 
of the Montezuma High School from 
the year 1930 through 1049. Two 
hundred ninety-one of these gradu- 
ates were located by use of the grad- 
uate files and various other means. 
A questionnaire, accompanied by a 
letter and a self addressed stamped 
envelope, was sent to each of these 
sraduates. One hundred fifty-three 
questionnaires were returned for 53 
per cent of the total number contract- 
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ed and 36 per cent of the total num- 
ber of graduates. 

Findings. Forty occupations were 
listed by the graduates. The majority 
were classified as housewives or in 
clerical and sales group. The semi- 
skilled and skilled groups were also 
well represented. This may show a 
need for home economics, commerce, 
and industrial arts instruction in the 
school. 

Eighty-five per cent of the gradu- 
ates remained in Indiana; 71 per cent 
remained in their home town of 
Montezuma. 

English, commerce, mathematics, 
and home economics seemed to be the 
most helpful school subjects. Social 
studies and Latin were the subjects 
mentioned most often as least help- 
ful. Sports, chorus, dramatics club, 
class plays, and the student council 
were listed as the extra-curricular 
activities of greatest benefit to the 
graduates. 

Other formal training and exper- 
iences listed by the graduates that 
should be offered by the school are 
shorthand, bookkeeping, speech, and 
advanced mathematics. Dramatics 
club, speech club, and football were 
the activities the graduates would 
like to have had. 

Taken as a whole, the training re- 
ceived at the Montezuma High 
School was considered adequate in 
terms of occupations of the graduates. 


McGill, Julian C., Leisure Time 
Activities of Business and Profession- 
al Men of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
June, 1950. 72 pp. (No. 671.) 

Problem. This report was based on 
a study recently conducted by the 
writer of the paper on the leisure 
time activities of the business and 
professional men of Terre Haute. 
Indiana. The four major objectives 
of the study were to determine: (1) 
what activities were participated in 
when the individuals were in high 
school and college. (2) what the bus- 
iness and professional men are doing 
in their free time, either occasionally 
or often, (3) what activities are dis- 
liked, and (4) what the business and 


professional men would really enjoy 
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doing if the opportunity were al- 
forded. 

Method. This study was contined 
tc ten occupations of business and 
professional men of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

In order to conduct this study it 
Was necessary for the writer to be- 
come acquainted with a great variety 
of leisure time activities in) which 
business and professional men_parti- 
cipate. From the literature consulted, 
and from the study of several types of 
questionnaires, a list of questions 
lor this study were formulated. 

Of 485 questionnaires sent out 203 
were returned. This was 41.853 per 
cent returns on the entire group. It 
that Directors 


were fewer in number, and in place 


was found Funeral 
of filty questionnaires, thirty-five were 
sent out. This placed them on an 
equal basis in the study. 

Findings. Of the 32 activities listed 
only two were nol participated in 
during the past year. This would ind- 
icate the activities listed on the ques- 
tionnaire were that 
meeting the needs of the business 


activities were 
and professional men ol Terre Haute, 
Indiana in regard to their use of 
leisure time. 

By comparing the participation in 
the leisure time activities of dilferent 
occupational groups it was found that 
age, marital status, and the number 
of children at home balanced the 
leisure time spent in the fifty-two ac- 
tivities on the questionnaire by the 
men in the different occupational 
groups. 

Of the 203 questionnaires returned 
only in five were the hobbies of the 
individuals given. This would indicate 
the activities on the questionnaire 
covered their hobbies or that very 
little 
hobbies by the business and proles- 
sional men of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


leisure time is spent on 


On the question approximate an- 
nual income only seven of the 203 
men answering the questionnaire 
listed their income. This would inidi- 
cate the business and professional 
men of Terre Haute, Indiana. did not 
helieve it necessary to reveal their an- 


nual incomes. Due to the small re- 


turns on the question there was no 
basis for comparing the effect income 
has on the leisure time activities. 


Dixon, Emory, A Comparison of 
Rural and City Students at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to make a comparison ol stu- 
dents having a rural background with 
those having an urban background 
in an elfort to determine which group 
was more successlul in college. Suc- 
cess in college was determined by a 
comparison of scholastic achievement, 
and membership in extra-curricular 
organizations. 

Method. One 


students of each sroup were selected 


hundred resident 
at random beginning with the fresh- 
man class of 1946. The scholarship 
index for each student was obtained 
for the following periods: (1) end of 
the first term, (2) end of the first 
year, (3) end of the second year, and 
(4) end of the third year. Information 
regarding membership in extra-cur- 
ricular and honorary organizations 
was obtained and carefully analyzed. 

Data for this study were obtained 
from records in the office of the Reg- 
istrar, and Personnel office at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. From the 
data collected. comparisons were 
made and the various tables for the 
study were compiled. The. statistical 
treatment involved the computation 
of the mean percentile and standard 
deviation of each group in regard to 
scholarship index and psvchological 
scores. 

Memberships in extra-curricular 
organizations were divided into. six 
types: (1) social organizations, (2) 
departmental organizations, (3) hon- 
orary organizations, (4) service organ- 
izations, (3) other extra-curricular 
activities and (6) class officers posi- 
tions. Comparisons were be- 
tween both groups regarding the var- 
ious organizations. 

Findings. The findings of this 
study in regard to scholastic stand- 
ing revealed that the city students 
had a higher rating at the end of the 
first term. The findings at the end of 


the first year indicated that the rural 
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students had the higher standing. The 
citv students showed a slightly high- 
er standing at the end of the second 
year, and at the end of the third year 
the advantage changed back again in 
favor of the rural students. There was 
no consistency in the pattern either 
in favor of the city or rural group. 
The diflerence between both groups 
was very slight in every case. . 

The psychological rating of each 
group was extremely close, there be- 
ing only one-tenth of one percent 
difference in the mean percentile. As 
evidenced by these scores, the groups 
were fairly equivalent. 

In each type of extra-curricular 
organization, the city group showed 
a greater number of memberships. 
The consistency in favor of the city 
students in this respect clearly indi- 
cates the superiority of the city group 
in extra-curricular membership. 

The findings at the end of the firs! 
year revealed that more rural students 
withdrew from school than city stu- 
dents. At the end of the second veal 
the greater number of withdrawals 
occurred among members of the city 
group. The findings at the end of the 
third year revealed that the city group 
again had the greater number of with- 
drawals. 

In conclusion, the only signilicant 
difference between the two groups 
was in extra-curricular participation. 
City students held more memberships 
in extra-curricular organizations than 
rural students. There was no differ- 
ence in total scholastic achievement 


of rural and city students. 


Whitfield, John Aaron, The Status 
of the Neqro Teachers in the Secon- 
dary Schools of Indiana. June, 1950. 
0 pp. 

Problem. The problem of this par- 
ticular study is to try to determine 
the status of the Negro teacher in the 
secondary schools of Indiana. Since 
lew facts are known about the status 
of the Negro teacher in the secon- 
dary schools of Indiana, this study at- 
tempts to group data pertinent to 
lactors that determine his status. 

Method. On November 27, 19409. 


questionnaires were mailed to the 214 
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Negro teachers in the secondary 
schools of Indiana. These schools are 
located al Indianapolis, Evansville, 
Crary, Jeffersonville, and New 
bany. The information that was con- 
tained in these returned question- 
naires was tabulated and no attempt 
was made to arrive at conclusions. 
This information was compiled as a 
group of facts. 

Findings. Some of the outstanding 
facts revealed in’ the questionnaire 
are as follows: 

|. One hundred per cent of the 
teachers hold a Bachelor degree. 

2. Fifty-eight per cent hold a Mas. 
ter s degree. 

5. Over 80 per cent of both types 
of degrees were earned in the North- 


ern section of the United States. 


4. Seventy-four per cent of the 
teachers teach in only one depart- 
ment although 78 per cent are certi- 
lied to teach in two or more depart- 
ments. 

5. The median years of teaching 
in a high school in Indiana are 12.43. 

6. Forty-eight per cent of the teach 
ers engase in work experience other 
than teaching during the summer va- 
cation period. 

7. More than 10 per cent of the 
teachers reported a teaching salary of 
$3,000 or over. 

8. The median salary for the school 
vear 1949-1050 was found to he 
$4,241.38. 

Q. Approximately one out of every 
four teachers reported an income 
other than compensation for teaching. 

10. Seventy-two per cent reported 
ownines or buving their own home. 

lt. Each of the 104 teachers invest 
in some type of personal insurance. 

12. Fifty per cent of the teachers 
are men and 30 per cent are women. 

13. The average present age is 40.75. 

14. Eighty-five per cent of the men 
teachers are married and 67 per cent 
of the women teachers are married. 

15. The average number of depend- 
ent children per teacher is .71. 

16. The average number of depend- 
ents other than children is .83. 

17. Fifty-three per cent of the teach- 
ers were horn in the Northern section 
of the United States. 


Ninety-six and _ five-tenths per 
cent of the teachers expressed favor- 
able reaction to Public Law 242. 

19. Only ninety-live of the 104 
teachers expressed — their personal 
opinion as to the classification of the 
school equipment used their 
schools. 

20. Only .95 per cent believed their 
equipment superior to that used in 
other high schools in their city. 

These findings are a summary ol 
the outstanding facts found by the 
writer. 


Watson, Carlos M., School Build 
ing Survey of Clinton Township, 
Vermillion County, Indiana. August. 
1950. 83 pp. (No. 693.) 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to attempt to determine the 
extent to which the school buildings 
in Clinton Township are adequate to 
meet the educational needs of present 
and predicted future enrollments: and 
(2) to make suggestions for improv- 
ing the housing provisions for the 
elementary school children of the 


townshi p. 


Method. The 


method was used. Criteria for use in 
evaluating the buildings were taken 
from the recommendations of auth- 
orities in the field of schoolhouse con- 
struction and evaluation. Past enroll- 
ment records were secured from the 


office of the county superintendent of 


normative-survey 


schools. Past enrollments were then 
used with the results of a school cen- 
sus to predict future enrollments. By 
observation the four buildings were 
evaluated in the light of the criteria 
and their present and estimated fu- 
ture enrollments. 

Findinas. Locations of the four 
buildings are convenient to the homes 
of the pupils in their respective at- 
tendance districts. However, not one 
of the school sites is large enough to 
provide sufficient play space for the 
pupils. 

With the exception of Jacksonville, 
the schoolhouses appear structurally 
sound, althoush none are fire-resis- 
tive bevond the masonry walls. 

On the basis of a minimum provi- 


sion of twenty-five square feet per 
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‘oupil, Crompton Hill has classroom 
space for 140 pupils, Fairview has 
space for 200, Universal has space 
for 200, and Jacksonville has provi- 
sions for 110 pupils. 

The heating plants in the four 
buildings are reasonably satisfactory. 
Ventilation systems are either inop- 
erative or inadequate. 

Natural lighting, in most instances, 
does not meet minimum requirements 
and the classrooms are in definite 
need of new artificial lighting sys- 
tems. 

Only Fairview has inside toilets 
and an adequate water system. 

None of the schools have provi- 
sions for school lunches, school li- 
braries, or music, art and cralt rooms. 
Only Crompton Hill has a gymnas- 
ium and adequate auditorium space. 

Estimated enrollments do not indi- 
cate a possibility of increased enroll- 
ments for the township. Thus, esti- 
mates for 1950 through 1960 do not 
differ materially from the 1949-1950 
enrollment of 680 pupils. If the school 
at Jacksonville is abandoned as rec- 
ommended in this study, the town- 
ship has provisions for only 340 pu- 
pils. This number can be taught in 
the other three schools until better 
facilities can be provided if recom- 
mended rehabilitation practices are 


followed. 


Watkins, Robert F.. What Hap- 
pens to Third Parties and Their De- 
mands. September, 1949. 107 pp. 
(No. 684.) 

Problem. The author, having heard 
that the main function and purpose 
performed by minor parties is the in- 
troduction of ideas into the plat- 
forms of the major parties, has under- 
taken the task of proving that minor 
party platform planks do, sooner or 
later, appear in the platforms of one 
or both of the major parties. This 
study also intended to prove that the 
appearance of a minor party plank in 
the platform of a major party resulted 
in a decline of the former. Further- 
more, it was intended that the study 
would show what percentage of the 
minor party demands received legis- 


lative recognition. 


AN 


Method. The historical research 
method was followed in this study. 
L sing the period of history following 
the close of the Civil War until the 
turn of the century as a basis for this 
study, a systematic examination olf 
all party platlorms and all legislative 
programs was made. 

Findings. The study revealed that 
with the exception of a few purely 
utopian demands the percentage ol 
third party demands recognized by 
the major parties would approach one 
hundred per cent. This recognition 
by the major parties was either posi- 
tive or negative. Positive recognition 
consisted of adoption of the plank. 
Negative recognition came as a re- 
sult of major parties attempt to re- 
lute the demands of the minor parties. 

This study further revealed that 
with few exceptions the recognition 
by the major parties resulted in a de- 
cline in the activities of the minor 
parties. Evidence gathered does not 
conclusively show that incorporation 
into major party platforms of third 
parly planks reesulted in the death 
of the third party. However, the evi- 
dence was sufficient to list the majoi 
parties policy of borrowing trom min- 
or party platforms as a contributing 
factor in the decline of a minor par- 
ty's political activities. 

The study also points out that bet- 
ter than seventy-live per cent of these 
third partly demands were climaxed 
by legislative action. 

In addition to the primary facts re- 
vealed by the study, there were sever- 
al interesting by-products derived 
from the data sathered: among these 
being the fact that minor parties stress 
platforms and policies while major 
parties concentrate on candidates. 

Another by-product is the fact that 
a study of third party demands will 
reveal the domestic problems which 


confronts the nations. 


Tucker, Frank F., A Comparative 
Study of Public Grade School Grad. 
uates and Parochial Grade School 
Graduates in the Huntingburg High 
School. Aug. 1950. 28 pp. (No. 707.) 

Problem. This study was made to 


compare scholastically a group ol 


oraduates of Huntingburg High 
School who had attended the public 
elementary school with a similar 
group of Huntingburg High School 
graduates who had attended the Par- 
ochial elementary school, and to de 
termine if there were any marked 
differences between the two groups 
in scholastic achievements in the 
various subjects. 

Method. The permanent records of 
the oraduates of the Huntingburg 
Public High School 1940 to 


1949 provided the data used in this 


from 


study. The oraduates who had at- 


tended — the 
school were listed and paired with 


parochial elementary 
the oraduates who had attended the 
public elementary school. The orad- 
ualtes were paired by date graduated 
from high school, sex, and_ intelli- 
gence quotient. 

The scholastic marks achieved hy 
each sraduate in the required sub- 
jects—Algebra, or High School Arith- 
metic, Biology. Social Studies, Home 
-conomics, or Industrial Arts: and 
the scholastic marks achieved in the 
I-nglish major and in the Social 
Studies major were averaged. 

The average scholastic marks were 
treated statistically to determine if 
any differences existed between the 
Iwo groups. 

Findings. The results of the com- 
parisons showed (1) the scholastic 
differences between the oraduates of 
the public elementary school and the 
graduates of the parochial elemen- 
lary school as they prosressed through 
the Huntingburg Public High School 
to be too small to be of value: and 
(2) that no marked differences ex- 
isted between the sraduates of the 
different schools in scholastic achieve- 


ments in the various subjects. 


Sherfey, William E.. The SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities as a Cri- 
ferion for Placement in a Class for 
the Mentally Retarded. August, 1950. 
40 pp. (No. 706.) 

Problem. This 
(1) to show relationships between 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests and the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale of Intelligence. Form LL: (2) te 


study was made 
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determine the suitability of the SRA 
Primary ‘lental Abilities Tests as a 
criterion for determining placement 
in a class lor mentally retarded chil- 
dren: and (3) to present teachers’ 
opinions in regard to how well the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests 
predict school success in comparison 
with the Revised Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Scale. Form L. as revealed 
through a questionnaire study. 

Method. Early in 1950, one hun- 
dred ninety-nine pupils in the first, 
fourth, and seventh grades, and the 
special room at Laboratory School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, were given the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests. 
The forty-nine pupils whose LQ. 
scores on the croup test were one and 
one-fourth standard deviation above 
or below the mean (scores above an 
1.Q. of 119 and below an I.Q. of 81). 
were given the individual Binet Scale. 
The PMA profile sheets, the exam- 
iners reports on the pupil's perlorm- 
ance on the Binet Scale and the ques- 
tionnaire were sent to the teachers 
to determine the relative value of the 
two measures. 

Finding. The results of this study 
show that a positive relationship eX- 
ists between the PMA tests and the 
Binet Scale. However, the PMA was 
not found to be as effective as the 
Binet Scale as a criterion for place. 
ment of children in a class for mental. 
ly retarded. While the correlation be- 
tween the PMA tests and the Binet 
Scale indicates that the PMA tests 
may be used to predict school success, 
the teachers felt that the Binet Scale 
is more accurate in its predictions. 
and they preferred a written report on 
the child rather than the PMA pro- 
file sheet. 


Patrick, Mildred, A Morphological 
and Cultural Study of A Species of 
1950. 48 pp. 


Nigrospora. July, 


(No.688.) 

Problem. This study was made to 
determine the effects of various cul- 
ture media on the morphology and 
rate of growth of an isolated species 
af Nigrospora. The effects of light. 
darkness, and temperature were stud- 


ied in an elfort to determine the opli- 
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mum growing conditions and to es- 
tablish a means by which this species 


might be identified by others. 


Method. An 


Nigrospora Was grown on the follow- 


isolated species of 
ing media: Sabouraud dextrose Sab- 
ouraud maltose, malt, dextrose, pota- 
to dextrose, nutrient, corn meal, and 
Littman’s oxall agars. 

One series of experimental plates 
Was exposed to diurnal light, and to 
complete darkness at an average 
room temperature of 24°C. A second 
series ol plates was placed in the 
refrigerator (3°C) for twelve hours 
belore heing removed to light and 
room temperature. Another series ol 
plates remained in the refrigerator 
for a month. The last series of ex peri- 
mental plates was incubated at 35°C. 

Slide cultures were used to study 
the morphology and the develop- 
mental cycle. 

Data 


srowth tables for each media and for 


were collected into radial 
each condition of incubation. Photo- 
sraphs were used to show the char- 
acteristics of colony development on 
the various media. The morpholog , 
and the developmental cycle were 
shown by the use of photomicro- 
graphs. 

Identilication as to genus (Nigros- 
pora) was made by Dr. Bennett and 
Dr. Wegrich, of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind- 
Identification as to 


jana. species— 


sphaerica (Saccardo) Mason—was 
made by comparison ol the literature 
with the microscopic and macroscopic 


appearances of the fungus. 


Data 


revealed 


this 
Nigrospora 


secured in 
that 


sphaerica (Saccardo) Mason achieved 


Findings. 


study 


optimum srowth at room temperature 
either in diurnal lioht or in darkness. 
Retrigeration inhibited germination 
while the organism was held at that 
lemperature, but accelerated germin- 
ation on removal to room temperature. 
Germination was retarded and radial 
srowth was checked before maximum 
radial srowth was achieved when 
incubated at 33°C. 

Color changes were slight, and 


varied with the age of the mycelium 


and with the media on which growth 
took place. 

The amount of sporulation was 
greatest on the Sabouraud agars, and 
least on the nutrient, corn meal, and 
Littman’s oxgall agars. 

Any media used in_ this study 
could be used for a satislactory lab- 
oratory study of the morphology and 
the developmental cycle of Nigros- 


pora sphaerica (Saccardo) Mason. 


Orr, Kenneth N.. The Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children as a 
Predictor of School Success. July, 
1950. 62 pp. (No. 712.) 

Problem. The validity of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren as a predictor of school success 
was investigated by comparing its 
relationship to the Revised Stanford- 
Binet of 1937, Form L, by determin- 
ing the interscale correlation of the 
Wechsler, and by evaluating the usa- 
ility of the reported test results by 
regular classroom teachers. 

Method. During the academic year 
1949-50, 199 pupils of the first, fourth. 
seventh, and special room for mental- 
ly retarded of the aboratory School 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
were given The SRA Primary Mental 
abilities, a group test. 

Final selection of cases (fifty) in- 
cluded all pupils whose SRA total 
1.Q). was 120 or above and 80 or be- 
low; these were administered the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet and the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children. 

Alter each test was completed, the 
regular classroom or homeroom teach- 
er was forwarded a report of psych- 
ological examination findings. Next, 
a questionnaire was completed and 
forwarded on each case. 

Findings. A validity coelficient of 
77 and a PE of .04 was found be- 
tween the Binet and the Wechsler 
Full-scale. while a .88 .02 relation- 
ship was indicated for the Binet and 
The portion of the 
Wechsler. The agreement hetween 
the Binet and the Wechsler Perform- 
ance-scale portion of the measure- 
+ .06. 

The questionnaire indicated that 
the teachers felt the Wechsler was 
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more accurate than the Binet in lorty- 
nine per cent of the cases. 

Further, they rated the Wechsler's 
and Binet's ability to predict school 
success as accurate in eighty and 
eighty-three per cent of the cases re- 
spectively. 

In comparing school marks of the 
latest grading period, seventy-lour per 
cent of the cases were achieving at 
the level predicted by the Wechsler. 

Teachers rating indicated a_prel- 
erence for knowledge of Total 1.Q. 
and Verbal I.Q. over Mental age. 

It was concluded that the Wechs- 
ler can be used interchangeably with 
or in place of the Binet. It was also 
concluded that the Wechsler Per- 
formance-scale portion of the Total- 
scale can replace other time and space 
consuming measurements. 


Wilson, Wm. B., A Study of the 
Cost Trends of Carroll County 
Schools for a Ten-Year Period. 

Statement of the problem. It was 
the purpose of the study (1) to com- 
pare the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance in Carroll County 
for the fiscal school years from 1938- 
1939 to 1947-1948, inclusive; (2) to 
compare Carroll County School costs 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
to the county average cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the 
State of Indiana for the same ten-year 
period; (3) to show the rank for Car- 
roll County Schools in expenditures 
for the same ten-year period; (4) to 
show the median rank for Carroll 
County Schools in expenditures for 
the same ten-year period; (3) to com- 
pare the grand total amount of money 
spent for Carroll County Schools for 
the fiscal school year of 1938-1939 
to the grand total amount of money 
spent for Carroll County Schools for 
the fiscal school year of 1947-1948 
on the basis of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and similarly to com. 
pare the individual budget items. 

The procedure. The expenses are 
studied in the order they appear in 
Form 12, Section 2, of the Annual 
Financial and Statistical Report of 
the County Superintendent to the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction for the State of Indiana. Whe 
expenses are listed in this order (1) 
instruction; (2) operation; (3) main- 
tenance; (4) tixed charges; (5) co- 
ordinate and auxiliary activities; (6) 
the total current expense; (7) debi 
service; (8) capital outlay; and (9) 
the grand total of all expenditures. 
Graphs and tables have been pre- 
pared to show these expenditures. ihe 
lindings are presented in’ written 
lorm also, in the same order as they 
occur in Form 12, Section 2 as here- 
lolore mentioned. A summary com- 
pares the grand total expenses for the 
lirst and last years of the ten-year 
period on the basis of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The results. The results were that 
it might be said that there was a rise 
in the current operating expenditures 
of Carroll County Schools for the ten- 
year period. That there was a decline 
in the non-current operating expendi- 
lures during the same period. 

It might also be said that there was 
a rise and fall in the current and non- 
current operating expenses for the 
State of Indiana running in the same 
trend as that for Carroll County. 
Therefore it appears that the trend is 
the same for both. When the rise in 
cost for operating the schools in Car- 
roll County and the State of Indiana 
was considered in the light of the 
purchasing power of the dollar the 
rise was very nominal for the ten- 
year period and in some cases a de- 


crease in expenditures. 


Gardner, Vernon W.., A Survey 
of School Transportation Problems in 
the Six Northern Townships of Put 
nam County, Indiana. August, 1950. 
50 pp. (No. 442.) 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken with a three-fold purpose: first, 
lo make a survey ol the present trans- 
portation routes of the six northern 


townships of Putnam County, Indi- 


ana: second, to make an analysis o} 


the survey; and, third, to propose 


changes thal would improve the ef- 
liciency as well as decrease the cos! 
ol transporting the pupils to and from 
school. 

Method. The material for this study 


was secured by making a survey ol 
the six northern townships of Put- 
nam County, Indiana. The trustees 
of Clinton, Floyd, Franklin, Jackson. 
Monroe and Russell Townships were 
contacted, a series of questions was 
propounded and their answers re- 
corded. These answers were then an- 
alyzed and the observations were used 
as the basic material for this study, 
Findings. There were twenty-seven 


school bus routes being operated in. 


the six townships. These routes were 
classified as four multiples, eleven 
circuits and_ twelve straight lines. 
Three of the four multiples were Op- 
erated for the purpose of transporting 
high school students to high school; 
outside the students’ home townships. 
The fourth was a passenger car which 
could not haul its school population 
at one load. 

All townships except Russel] 
awarded four year contracts to suc- 
cessful bidders for the transportation 
of school children. In Russell Vown- 
ship the contracts were for two years. 

The 


owned in twenty-three of the twenty- 


school buses were jointly 
seven cases. [wo were owned by the 
school corporations and two were con- 
tractor owned. 

Transportation costs have increased 
rapidly in the last ten years and the 
tendency seems to be for them to in 
crease more at the next contract let- 
ting. 

Administration of pupil transpor- 
lation has been conducted by the 
township trustee who is not trained 
in this type of work. The school prin- 
cipal was not consulted about this 
public service. 

The contracts were awarded to the 
lowest and most respons:ble bidder. 
The decision on the contracts was 
made by the trustee with the aid o! 
his advisory board. The lowest bidder 
was not always considered the most 
responsible bidder. 

The majority of the bus bodies 
were more than ten years old. Only 
lwo were new while six had been in 
service lourteen or more years. 

The contracts were awarded for 
specilic routes in all of the townships 
excepl Jackson. In that township the 
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contracts were awarded by districts. 
All contracts were awarded on a per 
day wage scale. 

There was overlapping of bus 
routes along the county and township 
line roads. There was some overlap- 
ing within the townships but in only 
two townships did this appear use- 
less. 

Although there were health stand- 
ards for the school bus driver, no 
standards had been established for 
personal appearance. 

There should be a reciprocal agree- 
ment between counties and townships 
with reference to pupil transportation 
on county and township lines. 

Approximately one-third of all 
school children ride to school at pub- 
lic expense, but the tax payers do not 
take interest in this phase of the 
school program. 

Pupil transportation was consid- 
ered one of the most important phases 
of the school program by the township 


trustees. 


Hopkins, Charles J.. A Compara 
tive Study of the Participation and 
Expenditures in Interschool and Intra 
mural Athletic Programs. September, 
1950. 43 pp. (No. 708.) 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to: (1) compare the number and 
percentages of persons partcipating 
in the interschool athletic programs 
with the number and percentages ol 
persons participating in the intramur- 
al athletic programs; (2) compare the 
total amount of money spent on the 
interschool athletic programs with the 
total amount of money spent on the 
intramural athletic programs, and the 
per capita amount spent on each pro- 
gram. 

Through this study, the relative pic- 
ture of participation and expenditures 
in each program can he easily seen. 
As a result, it is hoped that certain 
recommendations about athletic pro- 
grams can be made. In light of the 
data collected, this study may: (1) 
aid Teachers Colleges’ physical edu- 


cation departments to see the situation 


as it exists so they can better train 
students going into the field; (2) aid 
the athletic directors in high schools 
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to see the true situation as it exists. 
so that they might make a more suit- 
able program to benefit all students. 
Method. Data for this study were 
obtained from a questionnaire sent by 
the writer during the 1949-50 school 
year. It was sent to four hundred Ind- 
iana High Schools of Varying sizes 
in dillerent sections of the state. Re 
turns were received from one-hundred 
sixty-eight schools, forty-two percent. 
Findings. Eleven interschool sports 
were ollered by the various schools. 
with 14.8 per cent of the hoys en- 
rolled participating in the interschool 
programs. Each of the one hundred 
sixty-eight schools studied ollered at 
least one interschool sport. 
Twenty-one intramural sports were 
ollered by the various schools, bui 
only 16.3 per cent of the boys enrolled 
participated in the intramural pro- 
Grams. Forty-six of the schools studied 


did 


Orams. 


not oller any intramural pro 

A greal difference was lound in the 
cost of the two programs. The inter- 
school athletic program cost SO10,- 
132.00, while the intramural program 
cost 7,494.00. The average cost per 
participant per sport was $33.79 for 
the interschool program, and $.44 for 
the intramural program. 

However, the interschool programs 
had an income of $832,988, while the 
intramural programs had no income. 
In most cases, the intramural pro- 
grams relied on the interschool pro- 


fund for revenue, 


Johnson, Betty Jean, Criticism of 
Anne Bronte's Two Novels. August. 
1950. 97 pp. 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken with the purpose of making 
available in one volume a representa- 
of the 


criticisms of Anne Bronte’s two nov- 


live selection reviews and 


els, Aqnes Grey and The Tenant of 
Wiildfell Hall. It was an attempt to 
discover how the novels have been 
received from the time of publication 
down to the present. 

Method. Library research was used 
in the study. Sources included letters, 
biographies, newspapers, periodicals, 


histories of English literature, ency- 


clopedia articles, and publications of 
the Bronte Society. 

Findings. Although Agnes Grey 
was practically ignored by contemp- 
orary critics, interest in it has in- 
creased with the passing years. Its 
chiel value has been found in_ its 
realistic portrayal of lile and manners 
in the mid-Victorian period and in 
the light it has thrown upon /Anne 
Bronte herself. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall has 
also received more attention in recent 
vears and by most critics has been 
considered superior to Agnes Grey. 
lis realistic picture of the gradual de- 
terioration of a drunkard, its realistic 
ireatment of the relationship between 
a man and a woman, its protest (the 
lirst strong one in English liction) 
against the dominance of the male, 
and its repudiation ol the doctrine of 
clernal punishment were considered 


its most important qualities. 


Roccia, Charles, A Follow-up 
Study of the Graduates of Mecca 
High School from 1930 to 1949, Aug- 
ust, L950. 44 pp. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to get opinions of the Mecca 
High School graduates concerning 
the kind of preparation they received 
in high school, and to find out what 
subjects studied or skills developed 
in Nlecca High School were of most 
value to them in their occupations 
and everyday living with others. 

Method. 
technique with a questionnaire form 
as a guide was used in obtaining the 
information. One hundred fifty-six 


of the 323 graduates over the twenty- 


The personal interview 


year period covered in the study were 
interviewed. 

Findings. The results of the study 
show that, in terms of their occupa- 
tions, English, home 
and social 
studies were rated of most value by 
the graduates. The graduates consid- 
ered English, social studies, mathe- 


matics, home economics. and com- 


mathematics. 


economics, commerce, 


merce of most value in relation to 
everyday living. All of the graduates 
interviewed agreed that their high 
school training was of value in their 
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everyday living, and fifty of the 156 
graduates interviewed were satisfied 
with the high school training re- 
ceived. The other graduates felt that 
more commerce, mathematics, and 
science would have helped them in 
their occupations and everyday living. 


Bibb, Frances, A Study of the As- 
sociates and Leisure-Time Activities 
of 1,042 Rockford, Illinois, Adoles- 
cents. September, 1950. 67 pp. (No. 
711.) 

The purpose of this study was to 
reveal the adolescents’ (1) out-of- 
school associates, (2) out-of-school 
activities, and (3) dating policies. 

The study was conducted by use 
of the normative survey method, ut- 
ilizing a questionnaire as the data 
gathering device. The 1,042 students 
ranged from 14 to 20 years of age. 
Forty-five per cent of the students 
were male, and fifty-five per cent were 
female. Data was presented on the 
basis of the age and sex, rather than 
the classification of students. 

The study revealed that 98 per cent 
of the female and 99 per cent of the 
male adolescents frequently assoc- 
iated with a group of persons of their 
own sex. The ages of the members 
of the groups varied from 2 to 3 years 
of that of the person reporting. Fe- 
male groups, in the main, were larger 
than male groups. 

The major activity of male groups 
was participation in sports. Female 
groups rated talking as their major 
activity. 

The data indicated that 98 per 
cent of the female and 94 per cent of 
the male adolescents had a_ best 
friend. The 14 to 17 year old students, 
in the main, selected a best friend 
either their own age or one year their 
senior. Eighteen - year - old students 
generally indicated a seventeen-year- 
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old best friend, nineteen-year-old stu- 
dents indicated an eighteen-year-old 
best friend, and the twenty-year-old 
student indicated a seventeen-year 
old best friend. 

An analysis of the responses of 
fifteen to twenty-year-old students 
to the question, “Do you go around 
with a group of boys and girls?” ind- 
icated a decrease in positive responses 
paralleling increases in age. Playing 
games ranked as the major activity of 
heterosexual groups by the fourteen- 
year-old students. All other age 
groups ranked dancing as the prin- 
cipal activity. 

Over 50 per cent of the adolescents 
reported having dates. At all age lev- 
els, a larger per cent of girls than 
boys reported dating. 

Dating expenditures, as indicated 
by fourteen to twenty-year-old boys, 
ranged from one cent to twenty-two 
dollars. The data revealed that the 
majority of boys considered formal 
dances as the most expensive dating 
event. 

A larger per cent of girls at all age 
levels reported going steady than did 
boys of equal age. Girls also indi- 
cated that they had gone steady for 
longer periods of time than did the 


boys of equal age. 


Dunk, John R., A Basis for Evalu- 
alion of Students of Industrial Arts 
in Indiana. August, 1950. 36 pp. 
(No. 705.) 

Problem. It is the purpose of the 
study to determine important factors 
to be used for a basis for grades in 
Industrial Arts. This study was an 
attempt to establish a criteria where- 
by greater reliability of shop grading 
may be achieved. It sought to deter- 
mine the traits or factors that should 
be used in grading students in Indus- 
trial Arts. An effort was also made 


to determine the weights that should 
be given the main factors of grading, 

Method. Data for this study were 
obtained from questionnaires which 
were sent to all Industrial Arts teach. | 
ers in Indiana listed in the 1949 State # 
Directory. (Questionnaires were mail. 
ed to six hundred and ninety-five 
teachers listed for Industrial Arts and 
of this number, two hundred ninety. 
three individuals, or approximately 
forty-three per cent, replied. Data ? 
lrom_ these questionnaires were then 
tabulated. 

Findings. The study indicated that 
teachers in Indiana used forty differ. 
ent factors in evaluating Industrial 
Arts students. The highest per cent 
given any single factor by all teachers 
for the basis in evaluating work Was 
seventeen, and the lowest per cent 
was practically zero. Eighteen factor 
were given percentage weights over : 
one per cent by all teachers who 
furnished ratings. The number | 
times one factor was rated highest of 
all factors rated by the teachers wa; 
fifty. and the number of times any one 
factor was rated lowest by the raters , 
was nine. 

The median number of factors used 
in evaluating was five. The mediar 
in the length of periods is fifty-three 
minutes, and the median for the num- 
ber of classes taught in Industrial 
Arts was four. 

The data secured through question. 
naires indicate that Industrial Arts 
teachers’ marks are variable and in- 
consistent, because teachers do nol 
measure the same factors when grad: | 
ing students. Results indicate ther 
is apparently a lack of agreement 
among teachers as to the weight giver 
each factor. The response from. the 
questionnaire showed that there were 
few who use the same factors with 
the same percentage weights. 
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Schedule of Events at Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
Art Gallery - Fine Aris Building 
1950-1951 


December 1-15 


THE AGE OF EXPLORATION and THE 
MEDIEVAL WORLD. 
An exhibition of photographs from Life 
magazine. 


January 7-31 


Exhibition of Paintings by JAY SOEDER. 
an alumnus of Indiana State Teachers College. 


February 11-March 9 


THREE CENTURIES OF PRINT MAKING 
IN AMERICA. 
The story of print making in the United 
States, both from an historical and a 
technical point of view. 


March 9-29 


Invitational exhibition of Public School art 
from the state. To be held in conjunction 
with the Ist Annual Convention of the Art 
Educators Association of Indiana meeting on 
the campus, March 9-10, 1961. 


April 8-29 


CALIFORNIA WATER COLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION. 
Paintings by California artists. 


May 7-28 


AMERICAN PAINTING 1950. 
Twenty paintings by modern American 
painters, circulated by the American 
Federation of Arts. 


June 


Exhibition of student work from the Art 
Department of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


CONVOCATIONS 
Winter Quarter Program-1951 
Held Each Wednesday at 10 a.m. 
Student Union Building 


January 10 


“My Life As A Spy” 
Countess Maria Pulaski. 


January 17 


“Bell Telephone Laboratories’ Developments 
in Communications” 
Mr. Emmett Belzer. 


January 24 
Sinfonia 
Mr. Arthur Hill, Sponsor. 


January 31 
“We Lived in the Artic” 


Connie and Bud Helmericks. 
February 7 
“Sciences’ Contribution Today”’ 
Dr. Karl Lark-Horovitz. 
February 14 
Open 


February 21 
Dr. John G. Benson. 


February 28 


“Midway Through Nash” 
Dr. Ogden Nash. 


March 7 
Open 


March 14 


College Symphonic Band 
Mr. Joseph Gremelspacher, director. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Extends Its Heartiest Greetings for a foyous Holiday Seaton 


THE COLLEGE CALENDAR 1950-1931 


Fall Quarter__.__September 20—December 15 Winter Quarter________January 3—March 22 
Spring March 26—June 10 First Summer Term June 18—July 20 
Second Summer Term____July 23—August 24 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


@ Bachelor of Arts @ Bachelor of Science 


@ Master of Arts 
@ Doctor of Education 


@ Master of Science 


* New night and Saturday classes offered each quarter for residence credits in 
undergraduate and graduate courses. 
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